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The Peace Conference at The Hague. 

The Peace Conference at The Hague, which had 
awakened, so much interest and discussion in ad- 
vance, proved in reality to be all that could have 
been reasonably expected of it. It was composed of 
ninety-six delegates from twenty-six nations. The 
nations represented were the United States, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Holland, Persia, Portugal, Russia, 
Roumania, Servia, Siam, Sweden and Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, Bulgaria and Montenegro, the lat- 
ter having no representatives separate from the 
Russian. The record shows, therefore, two nations 



from the Western hemisphere, twenty from Europe, 
and four from Asia. No South American nation 
was represented. We have been unable to discover 
why. The delegations were not uniform in size, the 
United States having six members, Great Britain five, 
Germany five, France six, Italy five, Russia eight, 
Belgium three, China three, Austria six, Denmark 
two, Spain three, Greece one, Japan four, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Persia and Bulgaria two each, Hol- 
land five, Portugal four, Roumania, Servia and 
Switzerland three each, Siam four, Sweden and Nor- 
way five, Turkey four. There were thirty-two sec- 
retaries and attache's of the delegations, though 
eleven of them had none. Fifteen of the delega- 
tions, including all those of the great powers, had 
military and naval delegates. Adding the honorary 
president, the general secretary, and five of his staff 
not connected with the delegations, we find the 
whole number in and connected with the Conference 
to have been one hundred and thirty-five. 

The delegates were all men of ability and of high 
standing in their respective countries. More than 
thirty of them were actual ambassadors and minis- 
ters plenipotentiary of their governments to foreign 
countries. About half a dozen were ex-ministers of 
foreign affairs, and a number of others were or had 
been in cabinet positions. There were seven emi- 
nent university men, two of whom were presidents. 
There were several senators and representatives, and 
two presidents of houses of representatives. In fact, 
it would be difficult to bring together a superior body 
of living statesmen, diplomats, jurists and scholars. 
But, as always happens in such gatherings, only a few 
were really prominent in the deliberations. This 
was in part due to the fact that many of the dele- 
gates only used moderately the French, the official 
language of the Conference. The leading men, from 
the public point of view, were Mr. de Staal, chair- 
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man of the Russian Commission and president of the 
Conference, Sir Julian Pauneefote, chairman of the 
British delegation, Andrew D. White, of the Ameri- 
can, Mr. Le"on Bourgeois, of the French, and Mr. 
Auguste Beernaert, of the Belgian. These five men 
were able, conscientious, of large and generous spirit, 
and thoroughly in sympathy with the purposes of 
the Conference. No others exercised so strong a 
general influence in developing and sustaining the 
spirit of the gathering. 

Closely allied to them was another set of men who 
were foremost in the practical work of the commit- 
tees. These were Professor Martens of Russia, Sen- 
ator Descamps of Belgium, Prof. Louis Renault of 
Paris, Sir John Ardagh of Great Britain, Mr. Holls 
and Captain Mahan of the United States, Count 
Nigra of Italy, Mr. Asser, Gen. Den Beer Poortugael 
and Mr. Van Karnebeek, of Holland, Baron Bildt of 
Norway, Mr. Rolin of Siam, and Mr. Kunzli of 
Switzerland. Many others, of course, were just as 
able men as these, and were of great usefulness, 
especially in the work of their own delegations. 

As to delegations, the British, American, Russian, 
French, Belgian, Dutch and Italian were most in- 
fluential. Belgium and Holland exercised an influ- 
ence altogether out of proportion to their rank as 
nations. This was due to the superb abilities and 
character of their men. The Japanese delegation 
was an excellent one, and worked steadily to pro- 
mote the success of the Conference. That from Nor- 
way and Sweden did most important service to the 
cause of arbitration through the powerful support of 
Baron Bildt. The Swiss delegation, though ably 
served by Mr. Kunzli, was much crippled through 
the sudden departure of its first delegate, Dr. Roth, 
on account of the death of his daughter in a railway 
accident. The German delegation was composed of 
very strong men ; but the weight of its influence 
through the first half of the Conference was entirely 
negative. After its open opposition to arbitration it 
was brought by a good deal of patient effort into 
support of the scheme finally adopted. When the 
disarmament proposals came up it was totally op- 
posed to anything being attempted. It was the only 
delegation in the Conference which may be said to 
have shown real opposition to the general drift of 
the proceedings, except as Turkey and possibly 
Austria followed in its wake. Most of the smaller 
powers exercised their influence chiefly by voting. 



As each delegation had but one vote, they were as 
strong in this particular as the greater powers. 

The Conference was divided into three sections, 
and each of the delegations was allowed representa- 
tion in each of them. The first section dealt with 
the subject of armaments, and was presided over by 
Mr. Beernaert, the first Belgian delegate. The sec- 
ond section dealt with the laws and customs of war, 
and had for its chairman Professor Martens, of 
Russia. The third section treated the subjects of 
arbitration and mediation under the presidency of 
Mr. Bourgeois, of France. Each of the first two 
sections was divided, the first into army and 
navy committees, the second into one on the rules 
of war and one on the Geneva Red Cross Conven- 
tion. The arbitration section had a Drafting Com- 
mittee, which became the center of interest of the 
whole Conference. This Committee had for its 
chairman Senator Descamps, of Belgium, probably 
the finest arbitration expert in Europe. 



The Spirit and Work of the 
Conference. 

The Conference gathered with a good deal of 
scepticism and uncertainty. Many of the delegates 
knew nothing of peace ideas and peace work. But 
after the first two meetings, when they had heard the 
addresses of the honorary president and president, and 
had seen and become acquainted with each other, a 
great change came at once over them. A spirit of con- 
fidence and determination to accomplish something 
sprang up. This was fostered and extended by the 
faithful work among the delegates of Sir Julian 
Pauneefote, Andrew D. White and others. It was also 
strengthened by the splendid, sympathetic welcome of 
the Dutch government, and by the numerous tele- 
grams, letters and memorials which came in from all 
over the civilized world. After this there was no more 
hesitation on the part of the delegates in general. 

As soon as the committees were arranged they 
planned their work at once, and from that time 
until the last report was in there was no trifling. 
Committeemen worked early and late in the most 
serious, faithful and methodical way. So far as 
we could learn, there was perfect freedom and 
frankness of expression in the committee rooms. 
The discussions were earnest and differences of 
opinion on details were many. But there was no 
dissimulation, no purpose by disguised methods to 
make the work a failure. The members set their 
faces steadily toward the accomplishment of some- 
thing tangible. They felt that the honor of their 
governments as well as their own reputation was at 



